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Elector, that he ceased to pursue his advantages, and
commenced his retreat. This retreat he was able to
make without being pursued.

In the meantime the troops in Blenheim had been
twice attacked, and had twice repulsed the enemy.
Tallard had given orders to these troops on no account
to leave their positions, nor to allow a single man even
to quit them. Now, seeing his army defeated and in
flight, he wished to countermand these orders. He
was riding in hot haste to Blenheim to do so, with only
two attendants, when all three were surrounded, recog-
nised, and taken prisoners.

These troops shut up in Blenheim had been left un-
der the command of Blansac, camp-marshal, and Cle-
rembault, lieutenant-general. During the battle this
latter was missed, and could nowhere be found. It was
known afterwards that, for fear of being killed, he had
endeavoured to escape across the Danube on horseback
attended by a single valet. The valet passed over the
river in safety, but his master went to the bottom.
Blansac, thus left alone in command, was much
troubled by the disorders he saw and heard, and by the
want which he felt of fresh orders. He sent a messen-
ger to Tallard for instructions how to act, but his mes-
senger was stopped on the road, and taken prisoner.
I only repeat what Blansac himself reported in his de-
fence, which was equally ill-received by the King and
the public, but which had no contradictors, for nobody
was witness of what took place at Blenheim except
those actually there, and they all, the principals at least,
agreed in their story. What some of the soldiers said
was not of a kind that could altogether be relied upon.